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laboratory worker is well advised to treat any chemical with respect and to
adhere to good safety practice as outlined elsewhere in these guidelines.

COMBINED EFFECTS OF CHEMICALS

The user of these sheets should keep in mind that they contain information
on pure substances and that, because of the innumerable possible
combinations of chemicals, it is not feasible to describe all of the
conceivable circumstances in which a new hazard can be created.
Additional hazard may exist because of the formation of new products or
by-products, because of impurities, or because of synergistic effects. The
product of the reaction of ammonia and iodine, two common normally
nonexplosive chemicals, is the highly shock-sensitive explosive, nitrogen
triiodide. Syntheses of halogenated phenols may give rise to polyhalogenat-
ed dibenzofurans or polyhalogenated dibenzo-p-dioxins as unavoidable,
although limited, by-products. Benzene is sometimes present in toluene,
and /J-naphthylamine is present as an impurity in a-naphthylamine; often,
an impurity may be present in such small concentrations that, despite its
toxic properties, it presents no significant hazard and this is usually true of
these examples. But it should be kept in mind that impurities do present a
potential hazard and that the actual hazard posed by an impurity,
dependent on its concentration, must be judged in each specific case. The
effect of ethanol enhances the hepatotoxic effect of carbon tetrachloride
(see Safety Data Sheet).

Because the nature of the materials present in a given reaction mixture
may not be known, especially in the research laboratory where new
preparations are constantly being developed, it is wise to maintain at least
the same level of safe practice in the disposal of chemical wastes and
residues as in the actual preparative procedure. This is especially
important in the case of the nonvolatile residues from distillations, in
which impurities may be present in concentrated form.

Odor as an Indicator

The threshold detection limits for odors of chemicals given in these lists
are necessarily approximate because of the wide variation in the sensitivity
of individuals to specific odors; an obvious corollary is that the absence of
odor is not a reliable guide to safe concentration levels in the laboratory
environment. The hazard of a particular substance depends on its physical
properties and toxicity and how it is being used. The most hazardous type
of substance is one that is volatile and highly toxic but has only a faint
odor or causes olfactory fatigue. For example, hydrogen cyanide has poor